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In order to collect data supportive of the development of new curriculum and 
curriculum materials for use in the preparation of teachers to work with 
disadvantaged children, a study was conducted to determine the type and extent of 
problems perceived by teachers as they teach in inner-city or "ghetto" schools. Each 
of 12 school district superintendents from the 17 largest U.S. cities identified an 
elementary school attended by many disadvantaged children; then principals of these 
schools selected randomly two teachers at each grade level to provide information 
(over a 10-day period) to be used in the construction of an instrument entitled, “My 
Biggest Problem Today Inventory. - Three doctoral assistants synthesized the 
approximately 1,400 critical incidents into 184 somewhat different problem 
statements which served as the basis for construction of a 184-item instrument, “The 
Teacher Problem Inventory" (TPI), which requests respondents to consider each 
problem statement in terms of its frequency of occurrence and its severity. The TPI 
was then administered to all 287 K-6 teachers in the cooperating schools (Major 
results of the data analysis are appended: (1) chi square values for the 96 problems 
significant on either the frequency or severity scales or both, (2) frequency 
percentages and rank orders for the 45 significant problems reported by more than 
1/3 of the respondents as either frequent or severe or both, (3) the 37 major 
problems grouped under nine categories.) (JS) 
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Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this study was to determine the type 
and extent of problems perceived by teachers as they 
teach in inner-city or “ghetto” schools. The project 
was undertaken in order to collect basic data sup- 
portive of the development of new curriculums and 
curriculum materials for use in preparing teachers to 
work with disadvantaged children. 



Rationale for the Study 



As noted by Rivlin, “Teaching is difficult, and teach- 
ing people to teach in an urban school is one of the 
most difficult of all kinds of teaching.” 1 Unfortunately, 
according to Egerton. 2 the majority of teacher prepara- 
tion programs is not even marginally concerned with 
or directed toward readying teachers for urban inner- 
city school experiences, even though eighty percent 
of America's population now live in 32 1 metropolitan 
communities. 3 By their own admission, the 281 
colleges and universities responding [to Egerton] 
indicated that they have been doing very little to pre- 
pare their graduates to work with disadvantaged 
children. Less than one in six has made any substantial 
change in curriculum for this purpose and only two in 
five institutions have any intention of doing so in the 
future. 



The Egerton findings further indicate that teacher 
education, especially at the preservice level, has not 
yet been affected significantly by the current national 
need for and interest in preparing teachers for work 
with disadvantaged children. 



At least one reason underlying the training institutions’ 
lack of interest, unwillingness, or inability to act, is 
the absence of a data base upon which to build the 
needed programs. For example, although many arti- 



1 Rivlin. Harry N. "A New Pattern for Urban Teacher Education. 
Journal of Teacher Education 17:177-184: Summer 1966. 



1 Egerton. John. “Survey: A Lack of Preparation in the Colleges.*’ 
Southern Education Report 2:2-13: April 1967. 



3 It is estimated that by 1990 the population of these areas wil 
double. 




cles and books have been written about the disad- 
vantaged and their characteristics, little, if anything, 
has been done at the public school classroom level to 
identify and to document the specific and real problems 
teachers face on a day-to-day basis. 4 

As a result, teacher-training institutions have no 
substantive information about what it is that makes 
teaching the disadvantaged so difficult. Teacher educa- 
tors who have had little or no experience in dis- 
advantaged settings must draw upon secondhand 
accounts published by other teacher educators who 
also may have had little direct experiential background. 
Milner concurs: 

It is little wonder, then, that most teachers are totally 
unprepared for the “reality shock” of the inner-city 
classroom. Nothing in their own background or in 
their preparation for teaching readies them to deal 
with disadvantaged pupils whose life styles, attitudes, 
values, mores, home and neighborhood environ- 
ments, and patterns of behavior and speech are so 
vastly different— indeed alien— to anything the 
teachers have known or experienced . 5 

This study is an attempt to assemble some basic data 
that will provide a clearer picture of the difficulties 
confronted by the teacher of the disadvantaged child. 
Such data should provide information that will facili- 
tate the development of curriculums and curriculum 
materials for use in preparing teachers to work with 
disadvantaged children. 

Method of the Study 

The seventeen cities in the United States with largest 
pupil enrollments were identified. A letter was 
addressed to each superintendent of schools in these 
cities (excepting Honolulu, Hawaii) requesting co- 
operation by (a) identifying an elementary school in 
which many educationally disadvantaged children 
were located, and (b) asking the principal of that 
elementary school to select randomly two teachers at 
each grade level who in turn would provide informa- 
tion to be used in the construction of an instrument 
entitled “My Biggest Problem Today Inventory” 
(MBPTI)* 



4 A rather exhaustive library study was able to locate only one 
related report. 



s Milner. Ernest J. “Preparing Teachers for Urban School— The 
Syracuse Program.’' 

Clearing House on Urban Teacher Education Report (CUTER) 
2:1.8-10: Spring 1966. (Washington, D. C.: American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education.) 



Twelve of the sixteen school systems responded, 
nominating fourteen elementary schools to partici- 
pate. 7 A procedure was provided for the use of each 
participating principal in selecting teachers who would 
respond to the MBPTI. 

The MBPTI solicited three kinds of information. 
First, teacher respondents were asked to describe the 
school incident which caused them the greatest con- 
cern each day for ten successive days. Second, 
respondents were requested to react to the stated 
incident on a numerical continuum (1-6) to four sets 
of polar adjectives: normal-abnormal; simple-com- 
plex; solvable-insolvable; slightly frustrating-ex- 
tremely upsetting. Third, respondents were asked to 
place each reported incident in one of these problem 
categories: planning; teaching or methodology; student 
behavior; paient relationship; personal, teacher or 
administrator relationship; evaluation. An other cat- 
egory was available for write-in responses. 

Three doctoral assistants made a jury analysis of the 
critical incidents thus collected (approximately 1400). 
Inspection of the incidents indicated that they might 
be synthesized into 184 somewhat different problem 
statements, such as: 

1. Having trouble eliminating repeated pupil ab- 
sences or tardinesses; 

2. Handling excessively large classes; 

3. Dealing with children who arrive at school wet, 
or who stay home because of inclement weather; 

4. Helping a child with a social adjustment problem; 

5. Dealing with attachment of a child to a teacher 
as a result of rejection or lack of affection at 
home. 

This initial analysis and synthesis served as the basis 
for construction of an 184-item inventory called 
“The Teacher Problem Inventory” (TPI). The TPI 
requested respondents to consider each problem 
statement in terms of (a) its frequency of occurrence 
(often; occasionally; never) and (b) its severity 
(serious; minor; no problem). Field visits were made 
to the participating schools, during which time the 
total faculties at these schools (287 teachers, grades 
K-6) responded to the TPI. 



7 Participating school systems: Atlanta, Cleveland. Distrr , f 
Columbia. Houston. Jacksonville, Los Angeles. Memphis. Miami. 
Milwaukee. New York City. Philadelphia, and St. Louis. Student 
populations among the schools varied greatly in racial and national 
composition. For example, certain populations were almost all 
Negro and Puerto Rican, while others were predominantly 
Mexican. All schools were located geographically in a central city 
environment. 



*Much of the MBPTI derived from suggestions made by Dr. 
Kenneth Fishell of Syracuse University. 



